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Summary 

The Great Lakes region is slowly becoming more stable after almost a decade 
of conflicts. The region remains vulnerable, however, since armed rebel groups are 
active in eastern Congo, Burundi, Rwanda and northern Uganda. 

In Burundi, after a decade of conflict, prospects for a lasting peace appear 
promising. On August 28, 2000, a partial agreement was reached in Arusha, 
Tanzania, signed by 14 parties, seven Hutu and seven Tutsi. Twenty heads of state 
were at this meeting, including then President Clinton. In early 2001, the parties had 
reached agreement on a transitional government, but the armed groups rejected the 
deal. A transitional government, consisting of all Arusha-participant parties, was 
formed in November 2001, with President Pierre Buyoya as interim head of state for 
18 months. The transitional regime has had limited success thus far, but serious 
challenges remain. 

In the Democratic Republic of Congo (DRC), significant progress has been 
made in recent months and the transition program seems to be moving forward. In 
December 2002, the Inter-Congolese Dialogue achieved a major breakthrough when 
President Joseph Kabila and the parties to the conflict agreed to a transitional 
government. The Agreement was signed in Pretoria, South Africa by the DRC 
government, the Congolese Democratic Rally (RCD-Goma), the Movement for the 
Congolese Liberation (MLC), and representatives of the unarmed political groups. 
The agreement calls for a two-year transition period headed by President Kabila and 
four Vice Presidents. The new government was sworn in July 2003. 

Rwanda held its first multi party elections in August 2003, almost ten years after 
the 1994 genocide. President Paul Kagame won 95% of the votes, while his nearest 
rival, Faustin Twagiramungu, received 3.6% of the votes cast. In the legislative 
elections, the ruling Rwandan Patriotic Front (RPF) won 73% of the 80- seat National 
Assembly, while the remaining seats went to RPF allies and former coalition 
partners. The European Union Observer Mission stated that the elections were 
marred by irregularities and intimidation of opposition candidates were widespread. 
Rwandan government officials dismissed the EU charges, arguing that the elections 
reflected the wishes of the people. 

In Uganda, President Yoweri Museveni continues to dominate the political 
scene. In March 2001, he was re-elected for a second term. In March 2003, 
President Museveni suggested to his National Executive Committee, the leadership 
organ of the National Resistance Movement (NRM), that the party should consider 
lifting the ban on a multi-party system. Museveni is being criticized by the opposition 
and the international community for his efforts to overturn the two-term limit in the 
Constitution in order to run in 2006 when his second term expires. Meanwhile, the 
situation in northern Uganda continues to deteriorate with indiscriminate attacks 
against civilians by the Lord’s Resistance Army (LRA). This report will be updated 
as events warrant. 
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Burundi 



Background 



Figure 1. Burundi 




After independence from Belgium in 1962, Burundi was largely dominated by 
the Tutsi-led military and political establishment. In June 1993, however, Major 
Pierre Buyoya, who came to power in a bloodless coup in September 1987, accepted 
his defeat by Melchior Ndadaye, a Hutu, in a multi-party election that he had called. 
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However, the transfer of power to a Hutu-led government embittered many Tutsi, 
who represent 14% of the population, while the Hutu are about 85%; and a long 
period of instability ensued. Ndadaye attempted to implement a number of important 
changes in local government, to build a multi-ethnic cabinet coalition, and to increase 
diversity in the army. Opposing these changes, a small group of Tutsi army officers 
attempted a military putsch in October 1993, assassinating Ndadaye along with 
several of his ministers. 

Burundi at a Glance 



• Population: 6 million 

• Independence: 1962 from UN trusteeship under Belgium 

• Area: Slightly smaller than Maryland 

• Ethnicity: 85% Hutu, 14% Tutsi, 1% other 

• Religions: 62% Catholic, 5% Protestant, 23% indigenous, 10% Muslim 

• Languages: Kirundi (official), French (official), Swahili 

• GDP: $38 billion (2002) 

• GDP per capita: $600 (2002) 

• Exports: $26 million (2002) 

• Imports: $135 million (2002) 

• External Debt : $ 1 . 1 4 billion (200 1 ) 

• Adult HIV/AIDS Prevalence Rate: 8.3% (2001 est.) 

CIA World Factbook, 2003 

The putsch failed, but sparked ethnic violence in which an estimated 100,000 
people, mostly Tutsis, were killed. In late January 1994, Cyprien Ntaryamira, a Hutu 
and former Minister of Agriculture, was elected president by the National Assembly. 
In April 1994, Ntaryamira was killed along with the President of Rwanda when the 
plane they were sharing was shot down over the airport at Kigali, the capital of 
Rwanda. Burundi authorities temporarily avoided a major political crisis by 
confirming Sylvester Ntibantunganya as an interim president, and later president. In 
late July 1996, a group of Tutsi extremists attacked the President's motorcade at the 
funeral for 350 Tutsis killed by Hutu rebels, and the President sought refuge at the 
U.S. ambassador's residence, fearing for his life. 1 

On July 25, 1996, the Burundi army seized power and appointed former military 
leader Pierre Buyoya as head of the military junta. Internal peace negotiations began 
in late 1997, leading to the Internal Partnership for Peace and a new transitional 
constitution. Buyoya was sworn in as transitional president in June 1998, two days 
after signing into law the new transitional constitution designed to pave the way for 
a power-sharing government. In the transitional constitution, the position of prime 
minister was split into two vice presidential positions to be filled by one Tutsi and 
one Hutu. The National Assembly was expanded from 80 to 121 members in order 
to accommodate opposition parties and regional interests . B ut violence continued and 
Hutu armed groups intensified their attacks in Burundi. Regional leaders launched 
a peace process to bring an end to the violence that was threatening regional stability. 



1 The former president left the residence after several months and became politically active 
as one of the leaders of Frodebu. 
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The Peace Process 

The former President of Tanzania, Julius Nyerere, was appointed to be the 
principal mediator in the Burundi peace process at a regional meeting in 1995, and 
the decision was later approved by the Organization of African Unity (OAU). 
Nyerere held this position until his death in October 1999. In July 1998, seventeen 
factions, including the government, Frodebu (Hutu-dominated political party), and 
Uprona (Tutsi-dominated political party) all signed a cease-fire agreement. The 
agreement fixed the length of negotiations at three months and foresaw the creation 
of commissions responsible for negotiating issues related to the establishment of a 
democratic, power-sharing government. Talks began on July 21, 1998, in Arusha, 
Tanzania and lasted for ten days, focusing predominantly on the rules of procedure 
and debate on the root cause of the problem in Burundi. Discussions resumed behind 
closed doors in Arusha in mid-October 1998, and delegates and the mediators 
established four sub-committees to address four issues agreed to earlier: the nature 
of the conflict, institutions and good governance, security, and economic 
reconstruction. The Arusha peace talks initially excluded several armed factions, 
including the Front for the Defense of Democracy (FDD — Hutu armed faction), a 
splinter group from the National Council for the Defense of Democracy (CNDD). 
The FDD and the Forces for National Liberation (FNL Hutu armed faction), another 
rebel group, refused to honor the ceasefire agreement as long as they were excluded. 

Developments in 1999-2003 

Burundi: Political and Armed Groups 

Unity for National Progress (UPRONA) (Tutsi-dominated). 

Leader: Alphonse Kadege 

Burundi Democratic Front (FRODEBU) (Hutu-dominated). 

Leader: Jean Minani 

Burundi African Alliance for Salvation (ABASA). 

Leader: Terrence Nsanze 

Rally for Democracy and Economic and Social Development (RADDES). 

Leader: Joseph Nzeyimana 

Party for National Redress (PARENA) (Tutsi-Dominated). 

Leader: Jean-Baptiste Bagaza 

People’s Reconciliation Party (PRP). 

Leader: Mathias Hitimana 

Front for the Defense of Democracy (FDD) — Armed Hutu group. 

Leader: Pierre Nkurunziza 

Forces for National Liberation (FNL)-Armed Hutu group. 

Leader: Agathon Rwasa 

In 1999, shortly after Nyerere died former South African President Nelson 
Mandela was selected as the new facilitator. In July and August 2000, a regional 
summit was held in Arusha, under the chairmanship of Mandela, in an attempt at 
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forging a peace agreement. Mandela called for the closing of “regroupment camps,” 2 
when Hutu civilians near the capital were being relocated, by the end of July and set 
a deadline of August 28, 2000 for the signing of a ceasefire agreement. On August 
28, a partial agreement was reached in Arusha, and was signed by 14 parties, seven 
Hutu and seven Tutsi. The FDD and FNL did not sign these accords. Twenty heads 
of state were at this meeting, including then President Clinton. The agreement called 
for a transitional government and the creation of a new upper house of parliament 
whose makeup would be 50% Hutu and 50% Tutsi. The deal also called for the 
integration of Hutus into the military; a heretofore Tutsi-dominated force and the 
creation of a transitional government until elections are held in three years. 

The Transitional Period 

In early 2001, the civilian parties reached agreement on a transitional 
government, but the armed groups rejected the deal. A transitional government, 
consisting of all Arusha-participant parties, was formed in November 2001, with 
President Pierre Buyoya as interim head of state for 1 8 months. The Hutu-dominated 
political grouping known as G-7 nominated Domitien Ndayizeye, a Hutu, as Vice 
President for 18 months. In early December 2002, the Transitional government 
signed a cease-fire agreement with the FDD, the main Hutu rebel group, although 
factions of the FDD and FNL continue to attack government forces. In April 2003, 
Vice President Ndayizeye assumed the presidency as had been agreed upon in 
Tanzania, under the Arusha plan. President Ndayizeye will serve in that capacity 
through November 2004, and hand over the presidency to a democratically elected 
government. He faces enormous challenges, including securing a ceasefire 
agreement with the armed factions, preparing the country for multi-party elections, 
and improving economic and social conditions for the people of Burundi. 3 The 
international community has welcomed the Transitional government, and in 
December 2001 international donors promised Burundi’s Transitional government 
$764 million in aid. In fiscal year 2003 (to date), the United States, Burundi’s largest 
bilateral donor, has provided an estimated $17 million in humanitarian assistance and 
$4 million in development assistance. 

In early July 2003, a six-month-old ceasefire between the government of 
Burundi and the FDD ended when FNL rebels, led by Agathon Rwasa, and assisted 
by FDD rebels, attacked the Tutsi-led army in Bujumbura. Due to the occasional 
indiscriminate shelling of the capital by FNL rebels, the United Nations and the U.S . 
Department of State have ordered non-essential staff out of Burundi. The fighting 
has also displaced tens of thousands of civilians from their homes. The United 
Nations and the government of Burundi estimate that there are 800,000 internally 
displaced people (IDPs). 4 Most of these people have been unable to return to their 



2 Beginning in late 1999, the government of Burundi began forcing civilians into these 
regroupment camps around Bujumbura, allegedly to protect the civilian population from 
rebel attacks. 

3 Author’s (Dagne) interview with President Ndayizeye, September 2003, Washington, D.C. 

4 The Economist Intelligence Unit. “Burundi Politics: Rebels Demand Mr. Ndayizeye’ s 

(continued...) 




